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was the ideal man for the post of danger. His grim deter-
mination, skilful forethought, and characteristic stubbornness
were just the qualities required in such an hour of need. He
was promoted to full General at the end of October for dis-
tinguished service in the face of the enemy, and never was an
honour more thoroughly deserved.
On October 31 it was betokened that "Lucky Haig's "
good fortune had not deserted him. Just at the climax of
the peril of the Germans breaking through, a shell burst
inside his headquarters and every member of the staff was
either killed or wounded. When General French came up
to make a thrust at Gheluvelt, he found the leader of the 1st
Army Corps just recovering consciousness. It was a most
miraculous escape; he was no more than badly shaken; he
refused to go to hospital, and at once proceeded to rally his
men and make new dispositions against the enemy.
It was at Ypres that Sir Douglas Haig's brilliancy as a
defensive strategist and tactician and his personal courage
were first revealed to the rank and file. When the struggle
had reached its most acute point, when the thin British line
had bent almost to cracking, when the gloating Germans were
battering their way to Gheluvelt, our troops, sullenly retiring
before the deadly pressure, almost at the end of their endurance,
saw Sir Douglas Haig riding slowly up the Menin Road, as
unperturbed as if at an inspection at Army manoeuvres on
Salisbury Plain. To Tommy Atkins the sight of him was as
refreshing as a crystal drink to a parched man stumbling out
of a fiery desert. On that day Haig won the confidence of
his men, and nothing afterwards was able to shake it. No
matter what disaster struck them, or what crisis sprang up,
they knew him for a leader of men; they felt his calm con-
fidence in his cause; they knew he had confidence in them;
and with Haig to lead them, they would see the accursed
business through to the end.